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THE MISSING LINK IN EPISTEMOLOGY 


UALISM (if so it must be called) seems to involve a rupture 

of continuity between datum and object known, inimical to 
knowledge. Mr. Lovejoy and I have been busy, each in his own 
way, trying to repair the breach and, so to speak, get knowledge 
across. In fact, we have rival theories. Neither of us likes the 
other’s. One or both of us might be led to take a more favorable 
view if our theories could be confronted. I should welcome criti- 
cism of mine; and Mr. Lovejoy is the most clear-headed, penetrating, 
conscientious, and thorough of critics. I propose therefore to draw, 
if possible, his powerful and salutary shafts down upon myself by 
criticizing him. I shall state my objections to his theory, and then 
re-state my own, with certain clarifications which I think should 
make it more acceptable. It goes without saying that I should not 
challenge my redoubtable friend to this trial of strength unless I 
believed I could convince him. 

By way of the usual preliminary hand-shake, I will enumerate 
the points which our theories have in common. We agree (1) that 
the datum is distinct in its being from the cognoscendum; (2) that 
it is inefficacious; (3) that it is not an ‘‘essence’’ in the sense of a 
universal; (4) that the givenness of the datum is not the whole of 
cognition, but there is more, a more in some sense conscious or men- 
tal, which requires to be explained—namely, reference to a real 
thing, and use of the datum to represent the real thing. I may 
perhaps be allowed to call reference to a real thing, indication, and 
use of the datum to represent it, depiction. Our theories, then, are 
attempts to explain by what means indication and depiction are 
effected. 

Next I must mention certain respects, partly verbal but not 
wholly so, in which our conceptions of the cognitive situation differ. 
He speaks of the datum as an ‘‘existent.’’ If to ‘‘exist’’ means 
only to be met with at some point of the universe and to be of de- 
terminate nature, I agree that in this sense the datum exists. But 
a ghost when a superstitious person sees one, or a geometrical il- 
lusion when you are under it, ‘‘exists’’ in this sense; and I do not 
like to speak of ghosts and illusory objects as existing. I prefer 
to restrict the term ‘‘exists’’ to things that would have existed even 
if you had not seen them. Now there is and can be no evidence 
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that this is true of sense-data. A sense-datum exists (if you call it 
‘‘exists’’) only when some one is perceiving an object. Further, I 
find that efficacy belongs only to things that would have existed 
even if they had not been seen; while things that exist only by being 
seen are inefficacious. It seems to me unfortunate, therefore, to 
class together things that are inefficacious and exist only by being 
given and things that are efficacious and (as Mr. Lovejoy will ad- 
mit) incapable of being given, and call them both ‘‘existents,’’ 
simply because both are met with—in two different senses of ‘‘met 
with,’’ namely, given and indicated. The reason why this is done 
is doubtless because ordinary sense-data are so vivid and stable. It 
may seem a purely terminological question, but I think the usage 
here criticized has an influence on thought. 

Besides being inefficacious, and intermittent, a sense-datum is 
dependent: for it occurs, as we saw, only when some one is perceiv- 
ing an object. In one word, it is unsubstantial. Would it not be 
better to call such an entity an apparent (Locke’s phantasm) ? 
This term contains the proper suggestion that there has to be some 
one to whom it appears. I grant that a sense-datum is not a mere 
nature, but has being: but the sort of being it has is specious or ap- 
parent being, which it gets from the real being of the sensations in 
the mind of the person to whom it appears. A ghost, for instance, 
gets its apparent being from the visual sensations and fears in the 
spectator’s mind; a geometrical illusion, or the two aspects of the 
staircase figure, get their apparent being from the percipient’s vis- 
ual sensations and felt motor tendencies. 

The nature of a sense-datum is, however, not yet adequately con- 
ceived when it is thought of merely as an apparent, or as appearing 
to some one. For it is the appearing of something. In the way in 
which sense-data actually occur in perception, they are always 
given as representations of real things. Depiction is of their essence 
—if not in the sense that it is a part of what is sensible, at least in 
the sense that it is essential to the situation in which they occur. 
Moreover, as we shall see, indication always precedes and accom- 
panies depiction. We must be on our guard, therefore, against 
turning into an original—an object on its own account—what in 
the setting in which it alone occurs is a substitute, representation, 
or picture. 

How then are indication and depiction effected ? 


I 


Mr. Lovesoy’s THEORY 


This is set forth at length in The Revolt against Dualism, in the 
final chapter on ‘‘The Nature of Knowing’’; but he has summarized 
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it briefly and clearly in his article, ‘‘Good and Bad Dualisms,’’ in 
this JourNaL for June 23, 1932 (Vol. XXIX, p. 353) from which 
I take the following quotations: 

How does the occurrence in a given experience of one particular existent, 
viz., a datum, constitute a knowing of another particular and not-then-experi- 
enced existent—which at the moment of knowing may be in fact a non-exist- 


ent, ie., a past or future state of things? How, in Professor Dewey’s apt 
phrase, are things ‘‘present as absent’’? 


I stop here for a moment to note his next remark that ‘‘there 
have been in recent philosophy, so far as [he] can recall, only two 
serious attempts to deal with [this problem]. One of them is the 
thesis of some critical realists, of some ‘new’ realists, and of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead in certain passages, that the datum is not a par- 
ticular existent, but an essence or ‘eternal object’ .. .’’; and the 
other attempt is his own. This does not, I think, quite do justice 
to the views of certain, at least, of the thinkers mentioned; for it 
refers only to their account of depiction, and makes no reference 
to the important réle played in Whitehead’s theory by afferent 
causation and in Santayana’s theory by ‘‘intent,’’ both of which are 
attempts to explain indication. Mr. Lovejoy’s own theory is as 
follows: 
An image or other datum in my present cognitive experience can refer to 
an object, event, or fact not now being immediately experienced by me, simply 
because the observable nature of cognitive experience consists, not in the bare 
presence of a datum, but also in the presence to consciousness of a schema of 
relations of mutual existential externality—in the phraseology of the myth, 
‘fan image of the Whole’’—within which schema the present and private cog- 
nitive experience itself, with the immediate data it includes, is apprehended as 
having a locus external to that of the cognoscendum, but at the same time as 
having some character (which may be a highly abstract one) identical with a 
character believed to belong to the not-experienced cognoscendum in its own 
conceived region of being. This is, I have suggested, what every one of us 
manifestly does whenever, for example, he experiences an image and calls it a 


memory image—i.e., an image of an event not occurring simultaneously with 
the presence of the image in experience. 


It is not easy, even in view of so explicit a statement, to seize 
another philosopher’s thought exactly and be sure that one does it 
justice; and if in the following remarks I should misinterpret Mr. 
Lovejoy’s theory, I apologize in advance and beg to be corrected. 

His theory is, that the past event is known by our conceiving its 
temporal locus, and believing that in that locus there is something 
which exists as the image exists and has characters like those which 
the image has. A schema of temporal relations enables us to con- 
ceive the locus of the past event, and to contrast this locus with the 
locus of the image as being mutually external. On this conceived 
relation of externality the burden falls of making us cognizant of 
what is ‘‘not-now-experienced.’’ 
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According to this theory, memory is not simply apprehension of 
one thing, the past event, but it requires the apprehension of three 
things: (1) of the image as being a present existent, (2) of a locus 
in the past which is merely conceived, (3) of the relation of exter- 
nality between this locus and the locus of the image. This threefold 
apprehension is thought necessary to our viewing the event as in the 
past. Granting momentarily for argument’s sake that it is neces- 
sary, Mr. Lovejoy’s way of stating the fact strikes me as strange. 
Why does he say that ‘‘the present and private cognitive experience 
itself, with the immediate data it: includes, is apprehended as having 
a locus external to that of the cognoscendum,’’ and not rather that 
the cognoscendum is apprehended as having a locus which is ex- 
ternal to that of the image? Surely it is the time of the past event, 
not that of the present image, which is most prominently before us 
in memory. And does he really think that, in order to remember, 
we must apprehend the image as having a locus in the present? If 
it is consciously referred to the present, in what terms is the past 
event seized—is the latter merely conceived, not imagined ? 

This theory, as I seem forced to understand it, is the extreme of 
dualism. We look from the present towards the past, merely con- 
ceiving the latter; at the end of the vista appears a vague x, which 
we define as like the image in character and existence. The past 
event is not imagined, it is merely conceived. 

In propounding this theory, Mr. Lovejoy considers himself to be 
stating ‘‘the observable nature of cognitive experience.’’ I am 
sorry to say that my observation does not accord with his. When 
I remember quite simply and unreflectingly, the past event seems 
to stand before me in propria persona, and I am conscious of noth- 
ing else. If I had no other source of information about memory 
than the experience itself, I should think those philosophers right 
who say that we have a power of immediately beholding the past. 
It is only when I reflect on memory, recall what was immediately 
present, and say to myself that it differed in time and in character 
from the real event—it is only then that I become conscious that I 
remembered by means of an image. 

The naive rememberer is not aware that his image is a present 
existent. From the first moment of the image appearing, it is given 
to him as lying in the past. The image is not given to him as an 
entity distinct from the event remembered. It is given as being that 
event. In other words, he is not, at the moment of remembering, 
aware that his memory is representative; he is aware of this only 
in reflection. 

In the last sentence of the long quotation above, there is a phrase 
which surprised me in so careful a writer as Mr. Lovejoy. A per- 
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gon who remembers does not, as he says, ‘‘experience an image and 
call it a memory image.’’ He experiences an image and regards it 
naively as identical with a past event. The person who is aware of 
the image and the past event as distinct, who can think of the rela- 
tion of externality between the two, and ‘‘call it a memory image,”’ 
is the reflecting epistemologist, or the rememberer himself when he 
reflects. What Mr. Lovejoy is describing is memory as it appears 
to the eye of reflection—not memory as it is for the rememberer 
himself. He has attributed to the naive rememberer a vision which 
is possible only in reflection. Is not this an example of what James 
ealls ‘‘the psychologist’s fallacy’’? 

If the naive rememberer is not aware of his image as being a pres- 
ent existent, it can not be true, as Mr. Lovejoy says, that within the 
conceived schema ‘‘the present and private cognitive experience 
itself, with the immediate data it includes, is apprehended as hav- 
ing a locus external to that of the cognoscendum.’’ It has in fact 
such a locus, and the reflecting epistemologist apprehends it as hav- 
ing such a locus, but the naive rememberer does not. One of the 


































two terms, necessary to applying the conceived schema and appre- 
f ’ : ; ‘ 

hending the temporal relation between the image and the cognos- 
; cendum, escapes the naive rememberer. He experiences the image, 
but he does not apprehend it as a present existent. And since it is 
the contents of the naive rememberer’s mind that we are trying to 

explain—the means by which he reaches the real past event—the 
‘ suggestion that he does so by conceiving its temporal relation to his 
' image will not do as a solution of the riddle. 
. According to Mr. Lovejoy, he apprehends not merely the tem- 
6 poral relation between his image and the real past event, but the 
9 temporal relation between ‘‘the present and private cognitive ex- 
y perience itself, with the immediate data it includes,’’ and the real 
t past event. In other words, he does not merely cognize the object, 
. but cognizes also the relation between his cognitive experience as a 
y whole and the object. I can not believe that Mr. Lovejoy really 
7 means what he says. Consider what a tangle cognition would be, 
I if, in order to cognize anything, we had to cognize also the relation 

of our own cognitive experience to it! But his statement makes it 
t doubly clear that what he is describing is memory as it appears to 
° the reflecting epistemologist. 
‘ Mr. Lovejoy’s theory fails, I think, the moment it is admitted 
t that the image is not apprehended as a present existent, but only 
z experienced or lived. The presented antithesis between the now and 





the then, by which he hopes to explain memorial knowing, is seen not 
to be a fact in naive memory. It is a fact in reflection; and of 
course every educated man often reflects. But even so, what is this 
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special power which Mr. Lovejoy finds in a conceived relation, of 
carrying us to the real, ‘‘not-then-experienced”’ relation? To reflect 
is to have as object the image, the past event, and their relation, as 
to remember simply is to have as object the past event. In reflec- 
tion there is a complex datum, which is as distinct from the real re- 
lation known, as the simple datum, the image, is distinct from its ob- 
ject. He has only substituted a complex case of knowing for a sim- 
ple case, a complex datum for a simple datum, without thereby ex- 
plaining how either datum enables us to reach the real. As an ex- 
planation of this in the case of the simple datum, he offers the data 
of reflection. But these only state the fact of reaching, they do not 
explain how it is done. 

Mr. Lovejoy may reply, that at least memory does involve dating 
an event in the past. I answer: referring it to the past, yes; but 
dating it,no. We date an event by means of other memories—which 
may be as vague as you please, a mere ‘‘yesterday’’ or ‘‘last year”’ 
—but the event must be referred to the past before it can be dated. 
Suppose I have recently had some exciting experience, such as the 
sight of a murder: the image of it rises before my mind with a certain 
insistence, and is felt to be that of a real past occurrence, without my 
thinking even in the vaguest way of when it occurred. I am too 
much disturbed by the event itself to have any wish to do that. To 
think of when, is to recall other events that occurred before or after; 
but each of these events is a memory referred on its own account to 
the past. If I follow the chain of these events along far enough, I 
may come down to the present; but it is not this remembered or con- 
cewed temporal enchainment that originally assigns each of these 
events to its place in the past. It is a tendency, left behind in my 
nervous and mental structure as a result of the actual past experience, 
which causes an image to rise and obliges me to assign the imagined 
event to its proper place. A mere abstract temporal schema would 
not help me to do this. A concrete schema—‘‘an image of the 
Whole’’—is a chain of memories, the relation of each of which to its 
real past event requires to be explained. 

Undoubtedly, when we think that an event happened ‘‘last year”’ 
or ‘‘yesterday,’’ this implies a relation to the present—a schema, 
if you like, of temporal relations. But whence did we get this 
schema? We were not born with it. It is a residue left behind by 
innumerable memories. Countless times we have passed from yester- 
day to to-day, and remembered yesterday—in more or less concrete 
terms. If this is the origin of the schema, it appears quite clearly 
that memory can not be explained by conceiving (even in the sub- 
conscious form called ‘‘apperceiving’’), but conceiving has to be 
explained by memory. On the very first occasion on which we ever 
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remembered an event—say, the next moment after it happened—the 
past event must have been made present to us in some other way 
than by our using a conceptual schema. Thus Mr. Lovejoy’s theory 
is as if he said: ‘‘How do we remember? By using the residues of 
other memories.’’ 

One other defect—an unauthorized inclusion—in his statement 
of the theory remains to be pointed out. He speaks of ‘‘a schema of 
relations of mutual existential externality.”’ How comes existence 
to be present in what is only a datum of conception, an ‘‘image of 
the Whole’’? He speaks of ‘‘the cognoscendum in its own con- 
ceived region of being’’—as if by conceiving this region we tran- 
scended and reached it. But (to repeat the point made before) by 
‘“‘conceiving’’ may be meant a further imagining—and then we have 
not got beyond the region of images; or else a cognizing of the ex- 
istent—and then transcendence has been surreptitiously introduced, 
the question has been begged. By merely conceiving existence in the 
former way you do not reach existence, any more than by merely 
imagining a datum you reach a real object. 

Even if coneeiving had performed this vital office, leaping out 
from the image as a present existent, the ‘‘existent’’ to which it 
conducted us would not be an existent of the thick sort—a real past 
murder—but only an existent of the thin sort exemplified by ghosts, 
illusions, and data in general. By means of such a memory we could 
remember our own past apparents, but not that any real thing ap- 
peared or that it appeared to us. 

To sum up: (1) it is contrary to fact that we are aware of the 
image as a present existent; (2) it is contrary to fact that in un- 
reflective memory we conceive the externality of this existent to the 
past event; (3) it is contrary to fact that the past event is an ex- 
istent of the same kind as the image. 


Mr. Lovejoy has evidently been led to his theory by reflection on 
the case of memory ; and he doubtless took this course because mem- 
ory appeared to him so clear and undeniable an example of a know- 
ing of the absent. There are dangers, however, in taking up the 
forms of knowing in this order; for perception is earlier than mem- 
ory, and is the simplest (though how far from simple!) form of 
cognition. I turn, therefore, to Mr. Lovejoy’s parallel treatment of 


perception with the expectation that the defects of his theory will 
there be more visible. 


1 Revolt, pp. 312-313: ‘‘The notion of existence. ... We are empirically 
acquainted with its meaning by ourselves being—and by the being, at any 
moment, of our present data.’’ Actually to be is not to be ‘‘empirically ac- 
quainted’’ with our own existence; some form of cognition is necessary for the 
latter. And the being of data is not existence in the same sense as that in which 
we and external things exist. 
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His theory of perceptive knowing will read: ‘‘A sense-datum is 
an existent whose place is here—that is, where my body is; it is 
referred to a place external to me by meanis of a conceived schema of 
spatial relations; in that external place there is believed to be some- 
thing, which exists in the sense in which the sense-datum exists, and 
has some characters like those which the sense-datum has.’’ Again 
I apologize if this brief statement in any way misrepresents his view. 

The objections to this theory are the same as those to his theory 
of memorial knowing. (1) It is not a fact that, in experiencing a 
sense-datum, I feel it to be where my body is. On the contrary, 
from the first moment of experiencing, say, a visual sense-datum, I 
feel it as being at a certain distance from me. (2) It is not a fact 
that I feel its distance from me by apprehending the sense-datum 
as an existent, conceiving a certain external place, and thinking of 
something like the sense-datum as in that place. The sense-datum is 
seen as in that place—it is already referred to that place when it first 
appears. The spatial relation between that external place and the 
place of my body is indeed present to me, but present as a relation 
between the parts of the total sense-datum—a part on which my at- 
tention is especially fixed and a part lying more in the background. 
(3) The existence which I ascribe to the object seen is not of the 
same sort as the existence of the sense-datum, but is the sort of ex- 
istence which I ascribe to myself. 

This last criticism can be urged more effectively here than in the 
case of memory; for memory is, partly at least, the recalling of a 
previous datum. Perception, on the other hand, is clearly the 
seizure of a real thing. I have looked carefully to see how Mr. Love- 
joy explains this seizure. He seems to think that the ‘‘existence’’ 
of the sense-datum, taken with the antithesis of spatial relations, the 
antithesis between the external place and the place of the sense- 
datum, sufficiently accounts for it. But this is an antithesis between 
two parts of the total sense-datum! It is an antithesis in ‘‘private”’ 
space, and therefore affords no means of emerging from the latter 
into ‘‘public’’ space. Unless transcendence be begged, we have not 
got, either in sensible experience or in conception, any antithesis 
between two real places. 

Further, even granting that, starting from the sense-datum as an 
existent, we could transcend thus, the object to which we should be 
conducted would not be a real thing, but only another existent of the 
same sort as the sense-datum. This would hardly do for a dualist. 
Every dualist must admit, and Mr. Lovejoy does admit, that the 
existence we ascribe to the object is not of the same sort as the ex- 
istence of the sense-datum. It is not of that thin sort which belongs 
to data, and is shared by them with ghosts and geometrical illusions, 
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but is of the thick sort that characterizes mountains, fire, enemies, 
food and drink. It is not apparent being, which ceases the moment 
the datum vanishes, and is inefficacious while it lasts; it is real being, 
which would be just as truly if it did not appear, and is efficacious. 

The vital thing, in a theory of the nature of knowing, is to ex- 
plain how existence in the thick sense is made present to the mind. 
Mr. Lovejoy speaks of ‘‘belief,’’ and I agree that belief must set its 
seal on the matter; but the belief must be belief in something pre- 
sented. It must set its seal on an idea, or notion, or feeling, of 
existence: and in which of these ways is existence presented? I 
think Mr. Lovejoy has been led astray by concentrating his attention 
on the notion of ‘‘absence,’’ which emphasizes non-existence here, but 
leaves rather vague what is meant by existence there. Both the here 
and the there, so far as given, are ‘‘private’’: how, without petitio 
principtt, can he educe from them the notion of the ‘‘public,’’ and 
explain the percipient’s grasp of it? 

His sole means of transcending is the conceptual schema. But 
concepts are derived from percepts, not percepts from concepts. A 
ship-captain may locate the position of his vessel in the ocean by 
using a chart; but if other ship-captains had not previously explored 
the ocean with their eyes and instruments, this one would not have 
the chart to use. Mr. Lovejoy has not realized what a gigantic 
hysteron-proteron it is to attempt to explain perception and memory 
by conceptual placing. The use of the term ‘‘perception’’ for con- 
ceptually interpreted, or apperceived, vision and touch grew up at a 
time when all the world were idealists, and bare vision and touch 
were supposed to yield only impressions or sensations, which had to 
be woven into a conceived scheme of things in order to furnish any- 
thing that could be called knowledge. I fear that Mr. Lovejoy, 
realist and dualist though he is, still unconsciously retains some as- 
sumptions which he imbibed from his idealistic preceptors. 

I will ask him one final question. When a cat sees a mouse, does 
she do so by conceiving the externality of her sense-datum to it? It 
should not be beneath the dignity of epistemologists to consider 
vision and touch as they are in the lower animals. 


In reading the contributions of my colleagues at home to the two 
volumes of Contemporary American Philosophy, I came upon ac- 
count after account of the perception of external things, clear, well 
reasoned, and admirably expressed—none more so than that of Mr. 
Lovejoy ;.and felt proud to belong to so glorious a company. But 
I was struck by the fact that, in almost every case, their eyes were 
turned outward, towards the nature of the external world, and they 
gave relatively little attention to the equally important question of 
the nature of the self. Further, I thought I saw that they used too 
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exclusively methods of logical analysis, and did not sufficiently bring 
to bear upon the problems of perception and of self-consciousness 
the facts that have been accumulated by biologists and physiological 
psychologists. Over-confidence in logic, insufficient reasoning from 
facts, have indeed always been characteristic of philosophers (myself 
included). We have much excuse for this, in the extreme com- 
plexity of our subject. And the recent advances in physics have 
not made our task more easy. Nevertheless, as the key to ontology 
will be furnished to our descendants by the completion and clarifica- 
tion of molecular theory, so it seems to me that the key to episte- 
mology will be found to lie in the mode of action of the nervous 
system. 

This conviction on my part will explain the title which I here give 
to my own theory of the nature of knowing. This theory was set 
forth in Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind, and most clearly 
formulated in the Introduction and Essay III, ‘‘On the Relation of 
the Apparent to the Real,’’ though the development of it runs 
through the entire book. 


II 


THe Sensori-Motror THEORY 


The crux of the problem, as before remarked, is to explain how we 
seize the existence of the external thing. This is done by that one of 
the two functions, together making up the cognitive relation, which 
I have called ‘‘indication.’” When the modus in quo of indication 
has been explained, it will be clear how the datum, despite its repre- 
sentativeness, can be a ‘‘depiction’’ of the object. 

As Mr. Lovejoy and I are both realists, I shall not scruple to 
assume at the start a real world in space, in which a thing exists 
outside an animal body. If I were arguing with an idealist I might 
proceed differently—start with only data and consciousness, and 
endeavor to work my way out. It would not then be possible to 
prove the existence of external things, nor is it now: we both agree 
that our conviction of their existence rests on what he calls ‘‘faith,’’ 
and what I eall ‘‘instinetive trust.’’ But we both have this con- 
viction, and nothing would ever induce us to abandon it; so why 
should we not start by assuming that a real external thing acts on 
the sense-organs and brain of an animal? 

I hope it will not seem unworthy of a philosopher, or too sug- 
gestive of omniscience on my part, if I take, as an example of an 
animal, a cat. I take a cat, because we are less likely to attribute to 
her conceptual schemata and self-conscious knowing.” 
2Mr. Lovejoy, at the end of his delightful myth, says that the Demiurgus 


conferred the power of knowing upon man; but this is surely unjust to the lower 
orders of creation, and he can not have meant it seriously. 
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When a cat sees a mouse, there is presumably but one mouse 
within the range of her vision. This establishes already, in a vague 
way, a relation between her and it, making it clear what object is 
indicated. The motion of something running, affecting the margin 
of her retina, has caused her to turn her eyes in a certain direction: 
this physiological pointing makes the indication more unmistakable. 
She had to converge her optic axes and accommodate her eyes in 
order to see the mouse clearly: this sharpens the indication, and 
restricts it to an object at a certain distance. 

But all this, Mr. Lovejoy will tell me, is only a physiological 
reaction on her part—it is not a felt or conscious indication. He 
disapproves of ‘‘practical’’ theories of the nature of knowing, be- 
cause they do not make indication mental—a sound objection if the 
fact were so. My reply is, that the cat can not direct, converge, and 
accommodate her eyes without feeling this behavior of hers, in the 
form of kinesthetic sensations from the muscles used. She does not 
attend to these feelings—her attention, for obvious reasons, is con- 
centrated wholly on the mouse: but she has these feelings in her. 
Only the mouse becomes present to her as a focal datum; the muscular 
feelings (in so far as they represent her own behavior) are in the 
background, and constitute that ‘‘consciousness,’’ additional to the 
mere datum, which Mr. Lovejoy explains as a conceiving of spatial 
relations. 

The muscular sensations do not, however, merely lie in the back- 
ground. They play a double rdéle, and constitute also, not a con- 
ceiving, but a feeling, of spatial position. They contribute the cat’s 
sense of the mouse as present at a certain distance. Her visual sen- 
sations alone would not reveal the distance from which the stimula- 
tions have come. It is the visual and the kinesthetic sensations con- 
joined—existing in her mind at once but undiscriminated—that 
cause her to experience a datum showing not only the color and shape 
of the mouse, but also the distance it is away. 

Psychologists speak of the two sorts of sensation as ‘‘fused,”’ 
but this does not mean that they coalesce into a third sort of sensa- 
tion: it means that they give rise to or generate an apparent (com- 
pare the case of the ghost), not real as the sensations are. 

Now the cat can not have such an apparent before her, unless she 
has previously looked in the proper direction and converged and 
accommodated her eyes. She can not even get the particular sen- 
Sations unless she has done so; much less experience the apparent. 
An apparent generated under these conditions is not a mere ap- 
parent contemplated for its own sake; it is the appearance or de- 
piction of a thing. The cat contemplates her sense-datum for the 
sake of the mouse and her subsequent dinner. A sense-datum, if 
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not in its own nature the depiction of a thing, is at least such a 
depiction in virtue of the circumstances in which alone it can arise. 

What a pity epistemologists approaching perception can not see 
as cats do, and use their sense-data! Instead of continuing to use 
them—continuing to perceive, as it might be called, sincerely—they 
stop perceiving, turn their attention away from the real external 
thing, and fix it upon the sense-datum : and then can not find the link 
that connects the datum with the object. The datum turns into 
a ‘‘sensation’’ or ‘‘impression’’ given for its own sake, and they 
become idealists; or into a subjective object, the only thing ‘‘ex- 
perienced,’’ and they are at their wit’s end to understand how it 
can reveal a second object distinct from it. This is the fallacy by 
which all philosophers meditating upon perception are waylaid— 
the fallacy of initiating the study of this function by no longer sin- 
cerely perceiving. 

Mr. Lovejoy rejects ‘‘practical’’ theories of the nature of know- 
ing either because he thinks that practice means volition, not cog- 
nition, and is subsequent to the latter, or, more probably, because 
he thinks of reaction as purely physiological, whereas our grasp of 
the real thing must be in some sense mental. I hope I have now 
made it clear that on the sensori-motor theory it is mental as well as 
physiological.® 

How then, on this theory, is the existence of the object grasped? 
The real thing can not be absorbed into the mind—it must remain 
external, and in its own being inaccessible, to the end of the chapter. 
Its existence can only be indicated. But if the axes of the percip- 
ient’s eyes converge so as to meet only at a certain external point; 
if the feelings of directing, converging, and accommodating the 
eyes are different in each case, so as to be indexes of the point fix- 
ated; and if the animal is all ready to behave—think of the cat and 
the mouse—as if there were a real thing at that point: then it grasps 
the real thing cognitively, in the only way in which a real external 
thing can be cognitively grasped. To demand more would be to 
exact from Nature a kind of knowing which evolution is powerless to 
furnish—an immediate intuition of the real, such as we at first 
naively imagine vision to be.* 

8Cf. Revolt, p. 312: ‘‘The practical function of knowledge, upon which 
it is the current fashion to lay so great emphasis, is secondary to this function 
of intertemporal [and interspatial] transcendent reference, and derivative from 
it.’’ I think I have shown that the true relation is just the other way about. 

4I need not here discuss the application of the sensori-motor theory to 
memory, as I have dealt with it in Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind, 
in the essay ‘‘On Images and Thinking.’’ On the naive percipient’s identi- 
fication of the sense-datum with the real thing, see my discussion in Mind for 
October, 1931, ‘‘Is Perception Direct, or Representative?’’ Some consequences 
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The point in this theory which is most likely to provoke dis- 
sent is the distinction made between sense-data and sensations, their 
opposition as the apparent to the real, and the view that the former 
are generated out of the latter. I think I should be able to count, 
at least, on the support of dualists in maintaining these positions; 
for they follow almost at once, when dualism is applied to that other 
form of cognition, self-consciousness. So far from being a weakness 
in the theory, the view that sense-data are generated is its strength; 
for (1) it brings the datum into proper relation to the object, as 
depicting it, and (2) it gives us a datum derived from the real, and 
therefore capable of depicting it truly. These are precisely the re- 
quirements which theories of the nature of knowing have hitherto 
failed to satisfy. 

Dualistic realism, when applied to perception of the nervous sys- 
tem, leaves the real nature of the latter problematic. But self-con- 
sciousness assures us that we are made of feeling—of something that 
ean know and will—rather than of particles of dead matter. I have 
adopted the vague word ‘‘sentience’’ to express this life, capable of 
knowing and willing, which we find in ourselves. May we not satisfy 
the demands at once of physicists and of psychologists by consider- 
ing that we are made of particles of sentience ? 

Psychologists, we are told on good authority,’ are divided in 
opinion as to the subject-matter of their science, some thinking that 
it embiaces ‘‘contents’’ and ‘‘acts,’’ while others recognize only 
‘‘sensations.’’ This is evidently the same difference of opinion as 
that between philosophers who assert and philosophers who deny 
‘*consciousness’’ or ‘‘activity.’”” In my judgment both views are 
partly right. The two parties can be brought together, and what 
is sound in the contention of each allowed, by a simple admission. 
This is the admission that an ‘‘act’’ is the use of sensations to gen- 
erate sense-data by which objects are depicted. Psychologists are 
anxious to keep clear of philosophy and to concern themselves only 
with experienced facts; but they may find this bit of epistemology 
indispensable to clearness in their fundamental conceptions. 

If external objects are known by means of data which are dis- 
tinct from them, the same may be true of the knowing of states of 
the self. The self exists most truly when vivid, clear sensations are 
in it. These are in time—the real time that elapses in innumerable 
successive parts, no two of which are real at once. How is it pos- 
sible that we should apprehend in all their complexity states of 
which this can be said? We apprehend them only in the form of 


of the evolutionary origin of cognition, among others ‘‘bifureation,’’ are made 


clear in the discussion, ‘‘On the Subject-Object Relation,’’ in Mind for Oc- 
tober, 1932. 


5C. 8S. Myers, Text-Book of Experimental Psychology, pp. 324-325. 
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specious, simplified wholes—in the form of data, in which their 
minuter characters are lost to view. Moreover, motor feelings com- 
bine with sensory feelings to produce the datum in every such case. 

Take pain, for instance. It appears at first sight as if all that is 
meant by pain were the immediate experience, the datum. Pain 
vies with visual apparents in vividness and definiteness, and there 
is the same temptation in both cases to suppose that the datum 
itself is the sole reality with which we have to do. But there is 
always some morbid process, usually in a peripheral part, of which 
this datum is a revelation. Further, there is the same compositeness 
of origin as in the case of visual data: the painfulness or ‘‘intol- 
erableness’’ of pain is due to the muscular reactions and resulting 
muscular feelings by which we struggle to escape from it, and if we 
cease to struggle and look the pain in the eye, only an intense but 
no longer painful sensation remains. There is therefore ground for 
holding that the datum called pain is the result of a ‘‘fusion’’ of 
intense but not in themselves painful sensations with muscular feel- 
ings of revolt and recoil. 

~ The morbid process of which pain is the depiction usually occurs 
in a peripheral part ; as an example of a process occurring in the cen- 
tres, we may take fatigue. This (when not merely muscular) is due 
to a state of exhaustion of the nervous system at large. But the 
active nervous system, on any dualistic theory, appears only from 
without as material; and we have the evidence of self-consciousness 
that, in its core, it consists of sensations. If this were not so, how 
could it generate apparents, having the luminous being which we 
find to belong to sense-data? In fatigue, these apparents are 
strangely weakened in their luminosity. But it is the weakened sen- 
sations, out of which the apparents are generated, that are the ob- 
jects of which our feeling of being tired and confused and incapable 
makes us aware. 

What has thus been suggested for pain and fatigue may be ap- 
plied to every state of the self which it is possible for us to view by 
introspection—to emotion, desire, volition, and finally to sensations 
visual, tactile, and other. We may cognize them all, but we al- 
ways do so in the form of a datum which is distinct from the object 
depicted, and very much simpler. 

Thus the conclusion to which one is driven, when one applies 
dualism consistently all round the circle, is that all knowable things 
without exception are known only in the form of data, which are 
distinct in their being from the real things known. What is often 
called ‘‘experience,’’ and imagined to be the substance of things, 
is a subjective creation—a ‘‘veil of Maya’’ interposed between us 
and the really existent. 
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Most people shrink from this view, because it seems to cut us off 
from the real and make knowledge of it forever impossible; but this 
is an illusion. It is an illusion due to hypostatizing the datum and 
turning it into the object known. But this is a fallacy. Data are 
depictions of real things. If, continuing the instinctive trust which 
is natural to us, we accept the existence of the real world on the evi- 
dence of indication, we are bound in consistency to accept with equal 
confidence, on the evidence of depiction, the characters which data 
assign to this world. Data do not cut us off: they link us on. 

They link us on as respects space. Visual data could not have 
the spatial characters, the mutual externality of parts, which they 
actually have, if the parts of the retinal and cerebral processes— 
which consist, we saw, of sensations—were not mutually external 
in space; and if sensations, which are a part of the real, are in 
space, then the rest of the real must be in space also. Real space, 
moreover, must be essentially like the space of visual data, and only 
modified slightly by the omission or covering up of its minuter parts. 
Thus the theory that data are generated out of sensations enables 
us to give a reason for our confidence that the real is known truly. 

Data link us on as respects time. If sensations were not really 
in time—each state of the self giving birth to a new state as it de- 
ceases—they could not yield data exhibiting a continually changing 
‘‘specious present.’’ The speciousness of this present is due partly 
to the fact that it preserves for a fleeting moment what in truth has 
irretrievably gone; and partly to the fact that it does not show the 
inconceivably numerous presents which have really succeeded each 
other, but only their sum. But we get a sufficiently accurate vision 
of the real to be able to live. 

The duality of data and objects, of the real and the apparent, in- 
deed remains and is final. Nothing can ever bridge the logical dis- 
tinctness of what exists and what does not exist. But, if I may 
express a personal preference, I dislike calling this ‘‘dualism’”’ 
(I have done so up to this point for the sake of argument), because, 
as I have tried to show, the natural origin of apparents can be com- 
pletely accounted for as an inevitable result of the dealings of sen- 
tient organisms with their environment. Cognition was a biological 
necessity and a not impossible though somewhat difficult achieve- 
ment. Why should we nullify it by idealism? There was never an 
idea which was not the depiction of something—object, relation, or 
entity—in some animal’s mind. Why should we distort cognition 
by turning the datum into an object, and so losing our confident 
hold on the real? Why, finally, should we dishonor cognition by 
saying that we only know things as we are obliged to know them, and 


can not know them as they are? C. A. Srrone 
VILLA LE BALZE, FIESOLE. 
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TANGLING COGNITION 


7 ONSIDER what a tangle cognition would be, if, in order to 

cognize anything, we had to cognize also the relation of our 
own cognitive experience to it!’’ This sentence, quoted from Mr. C. 
A. Strong’s article on ‘‘The Missing Link in Epistemology,’’! is dev- 
astating. It reduces to unintelligibility much that is written about 
knowing and knowledge, for it makes clear at a glance that the rela- 
tion—if we will speak of a ‘‘relation’’ in this context—between cogni- 
tive experience and what is thereby cognized, is simply cognition it- 
self. The sentence suggests others correspondingly framed. Consider 
what a tangle seeing would be, if, in order to see anything, we had 
also to see the relation of our visual experience to the thing seen! 
Yonsider what a tangle motion would be, if, in order for a body to 
move over a given track, it had also to move over the relation of its 
motion to the track! Or consider Achilles and the tortoise! Re- 
flection on such and similar variations of the sentence tends to make 
one suspicious of the problem of the relation of cognitive experience 
to what is thereby cognized. 

But, it may be urged, the relation of experience to what is ex- 
perienced is precisely what the problem of knowledge is, even if we 
do not experience that relation, for our experience reveals itself as 
the means of knowing something else, and, therefore, sets the prob- 
lem of its relation to that something else. For example—to use one 
of many examples—our visual experience of a railroad track is that 
its rails converge, but we know that they do not converge. Were it 
not for such examples as this, knowledge would not be a problem at 
all. But the multitude of exdmples of this kind which the advance 
of knowledge has disclosed and which seem to be the more imposing 
the more they involve expert knowledge for their statement, force the 
problem upon us. To revolt against it is not to solve it. It is only to 
ignore it. The problem stays even with those who refuse to recog- 
nize it. Seeing is a means of knowing, but that which is known is 
not that which is seen. Some sort of epistemological or ontological 
dualism is affirmed to be unavoidable, so long as seeing and know- 
ing, experience and what is experienced, are contrasted as they so 
evidently are. 

Those who are concerned about the problem of knowledge so 
stated, object to being told that cognition is experience as much as 
seeing and the rest, and that consequently tie problem of knowledge 
ought not to be stated in the way they state it. And they do not 
like to be told that the inevitable dualism on which they insist, is 
only a restatement of their problem and not a solution of it. Mr. 
Strong’s sentence impresses me as a fortunate way of telling them 


1 Page 677, above. 
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both these things at once. Since the dualism is only a restatement 
of the problem, the consequence is that cognition becomes only a 
tangle which could be untangled only by cognizing something 
which is never cognized. Mr. Strong’s phrasing is fortunate 
because it avoids the pitfalls of such expressions as ‘‘thoughts and 
things’’ or ‘‘ideas and objects’? and emphasizes the fact that cog- 
nition is an act and not a discovered or supposed relation within or 
without the field in which it oceurs, nor a relation between two fields. 
Consequently whatever dualism is implied by or involved in the oc- 
currence of cognition, is neither epistemological nor ontological, but 
something which characterizes the behavior of the field in which 
cognition occurs. For my part, I have failed to find any fact or 
argument which, when analyzed, warrants the contention that the 
behavior of this field is altered by the natural or artificial means of 
discovering what that behavior is. The behavior may be dualistic. 
The rails which do not converge are the rails which are seen to con- 
verge. That is the way they behave and because they behave that 
way we invent microscopes and telescopes which would be useless if 
the rails did not so behave. The convergence of parallels is a prin- 
ciple by means of which the world is explored. I can not transform 
this principle into an argument which puts parallels in the system of 
the world and convergence in our experience. My seeing the rails is 
not what makes them converge. If it were, then they ought not to 
converge when photographed. Whatever dualism is here involved is 
an operation of nature and an operation by means of which the dual- 
ism in it is discovered. To put the parallels in one realm of being 
and the convergence in another is to define a situation in which a 
photograph could never be taken. Shall we ask the camera to photo- 
graph not only its object, but also the relation between that object 
and its photographing? If not, why ask something similar of a 
thinking man? It seems to me to be inevitable that a being blest 
with the ability to see a world in which cameras, microscopes, and 
telescopes behave as they do, would see the principle of the con- 
vergence of parallels illustrated wherever he looked. His seeing 
would not be an impairment of his knowing, but an increase of its 
power. 

I have already said that dualists object to being told that cog- 
nition is itself experience. In general I think they are justified, 
because the appeal to cognitive experience so often leads to the doc- 
trine that the system of the world is a construct of that experience. 
It is not difficult for dualists by analyzing this doctrine, to confront 
it with the fact that it derives its force and intelligibility from the 
dualistic position itself. The construct to be available either the- 
oretically or practically can not be wayward or willful, and this 
makes an appeal to its availability inept as a guarantee of its sound- 
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ness. But emphasizing cognition as experience may have the effect 
of pointing out that the dualist’s procedure involves some command 
of the terms of his dualism. The system of the world and our ex- 
perience are at least subjects of discourse. This fact brings us 
again to Mr. Strong’s sentence. Thinking about the system and the 
experience goes on. The attempt to deduce the thinking from either 
the system or the experience is futile, unless it is first read into the 
one or the other. It is obviously not a discovered relation between 
the two. The results of our thinking can not be an explanation of 
it. Or, if we take them as such, we ought not to deceive ourselves 
about what we have done. We have then defined explanation as an 
analysis of what we know and left the knowing precisely what it 
was before the analysis was made, precisely what it is, for example, 
to a physicist who never troubles himself about the problem of knowl- 
edge. He explains the operations of his subject-matter and not his 
cognitive relation to it. Current literature shows how much unin- 


telligible nonsense can be written when the latter is attempted. The: 


attempt to examine our cognitive relation to our subject-matter has 
not increased our knowledge. It is only analysis of our subject- 
matter that does that. Cognition is experience in such a sense, but 
this sense does not imply or involve a dualism of any other sort than 
is implied or involved by the fact that verbs as well as nouns are 
necessary for intelligible discourse—there is no knowledge without 
knowing. 

Increase of knowledge, as Bacon said, is increase of power—in- 
crease of the possibilities of acting. I ask, therefore, if it is not 
wiser to take this dynamic fact as having a significance for the sys- 
tem of the world, than, by neglecting it, to turn cognition into a 
tangle? 

FREDERICK J. E. Woopprince. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Character-Portraiture in Epicharmus, Sophron, and Plato. Joun 
M.S. McDonaLp. Sewanee, Tennessee: University of the South 
Press. 1931. Pp. vi-+ 403. 

This bulky volume gives an exhaustive treatment of its subject, 
and should constitute a useful book of reference for English students 
of early Sicilian drama and of Plato who have a slight acquaintance 
with the Greek language. It is not meant as disparagement of the 
labor and industry which have gone to its production to call it a 
compilation rather than a book. It lacks a preface or statement of 
its aims and sets out to prove no thesis. It follows Baconian lines 
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of enumeration, comparison, and classification; and the unity con- 
ferred by its title is slight and hardly felt in large sections of the 
work. The four parts into which it is divided are fairly self-con- 
tained, chapters V—XV, for instance, containing practically no ref- 
erences to Epicharmus or Sophron. In fact, the book provides the 
materials out of which more than one book could have been written 
and it is regrettable that the requirements of a doctorate thesis pre- 
sumably necessitated publication in its present form. 

Parts I to III, occupying only a little over a third of the whole, 
deal respectively with Epicharmus, Sophron, and the extent of 
Plato’s acquaintance with them. Part IV treats of Plato’s dialogues 
and is by far the longest and most readable portion, though possibly 
the least valuable. The plan followed by Parts I and II is similar. 
In each a short chapter, giving an account of the life and writings of 
the author, is followed in succeeding chapters by an English trans- 
lation of the extant fragments, arranged and classified under the 
titles of the plays or mimes to which modern scholarship has con- 
jecturally and often very tentatively assigned them. The text fol- 
lowed is for the most part that of Georg Kaibel, Comicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta (pp. 81-181) in the series of Poetarum Graecorum 
Fragmenta edited by von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (but one should 
not have to go to pages 390 and 393 of the Bibliographies at the end 
of the volume to find this out!) ; except for the proverbs attributed 
to Epicharmus where Croénert’s arrangement is followed. In the 
ease of Epicharmus, the plays are classed as ‘‘scenes from everyday 
life,’’ ‘‘myth-travesties’’ (arranged under the various myth-cycles), 
and plays and fragments of a semi-philosophical character. For 
Sophron the main classification is into women- and men-mimes: a 
preliminary chapter devoted to a discussion of the evidence that 
Sophron wrote travesties of myths arrives at a negative conclusion. 
Professor McDonald employs throughout, and in the tabular sum- 
maries which conclude each part, somewhat clumsy and pretentious 
rubrics, such as ‘‘situation-types,’’ ‘‘characterization by mythic 
analogues,’’ ‘‘characterization by infra-human analogues,’’ ete. 
Surely this rather uncouth jargon could have been replaced by 
simple English words like scene, simile, or metaphor, ete.? The 
translation of the short fragments is accurate and scholarly, though a 
little inclined to give alternative constructions without indicating 
which is to be preferred or stating the grounds of preference. Ex- 
ception could be taken to the translation of Aéyos by ‘‘concept’’ on 
pages 50 and 318 and by ‘‘reason’’ on pages 56 and 73. In the 
phrase avéavéuevos \dyos the obvious translation seems to be ‘‘argu- 
ment.’’ Detailed criticism of these parts is out of place in a philo- 
sophical journal, but one can not but deplore the absence of the Greek 
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text. No doubt Professor McDonald has the example of Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philosophy to point to, but there Diels’ text is easily 
accessible and Burnet’s purpose is primarily one of philosophical in- 
terpretation. With a properly constituted Greek text these parts 
could have formed the basis for critical English editions of these 
dramatists. As it is, they are rather useless to the Greek scholar who 
has not Kaibel before him. Another blemish is the inordinate 
amount of duplication and overlapping which proves a source of ir- 
ritation, though some of it is perhaps inevitable in any arrangement. 
Fragments are discussed in several places where one would have been 
sufficient, and appendices are added, apparently as after-thoughts: 
condensation here could have been effected with no loss and much 
gain. For example, the repetition in full on page 92 of the scholium 
on Theocritus II quoted on pages 83-84 (it narrates the “Ay~yedos 
myth) was manifestly unnecessary, and it is confusing to find fr. 
147 in tWo places (§§ 49, 64) and fr. 169 in three (§§ 8, 56, 69). No 
doubt, allocation of fragments is often highly conjectural; but too 
much cross-reference shakes one’s faith in the merits of the particular 
classification that demands it. 

The two chapters of Part III discuss in the case of each author 
the external evidence for his influence on Plato’s art, and the in- 
ternal evidence in the dialogues of allusion or borrowing. In double 
column is given a careful tabulation of all passages which could pos- 
sibly contain a reminiscence, side by side with the relevant fragments. 
On the whole the results are remarkably meagre. In the case of 
Epicharmus, where external testimony is practically absent, there is 
conclusive internal evidence in only two passages of Plato’s direct 
acquaintance with him; in that of Sophron, the external evidence 
which exists is of doubtful value and the internal almost entirely 
absent. We are left, accordingly, with cumulative arguments and 
general probabilities, and the strong likelihood that in some cases the 
apparent echoes may be accounted for by a common gnomic source, 
if it be not a case of mere coincidence. 

Part IV comprises almost two thirds of the whole, yet its con- 
tents can be briefly summarized. Chapter I discusses the character 
of the dialogues as philosophical mimes. But there is not much gen- 
eralization and the author’s method is to enumerate the various 
dramatic scenes of the Dialogues. Chapters II to IV are elaborate 
eard-indices to Plato’s use of myth, metaphor, and plays on proper 
names. An appendix to Chapter III gives for completeness a list 
of cases where the metaphor or simile refers to types or classes of 
human beings. Chapters V to XIV (pp. 189-361) are a complete 
lexicon Platoenicum of the dramatis persone in the dialogues, 
grouped as far as possible under broad general designations, such as 
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old or young men, philosophers, professional educators and their 
pupils, conservatives, repressionists, etc. In each case the portrait 
is given by a condensed account of the part played and the views 
expressed by the character in the various places when he appears. 
In keeping with this objectivist treatment there is very little psycho- 
logical analysis. Socrates is necessarily rather summarily dealt with 
and all controversy over the Burnet-Taylor view is studiously 
avoided. We have, in fact, a complete abstract of the contents of 
the dialogues (exclusive of technical philosophical arguments) in an 
arrangement which involves a good deal of repetition ; but it is quite 
a readable account and must have involved a considerable amount of 
labor to compile. 

The main observation one is inclined to make, however, after read- 
ing such an account, is an expression of doubt as to its usefulness. 
Te.put the objection in the form of a dilemma: to those acquainted 
with Plato’s works it is useless, and to those who are not, it is mean- 
ingless. The secret of his dramatic art can only be learned by read- 
ing and rereading the Dialogues themselves and will not emerge from 
any system of classification, however elaborate and exhaustive. With 
these remarks Professor McDonald himself may agree; and perhaps 
he will follow up this volume with another attempting a much-needed 
study and appreciation of Plato’s superb dramatic portraiture on 
the basis of the materials here assembled with such meticulous care. 

The end of Chapter XIV gives a list of Plato’s own descriptions 
of various types of character and Chapter XV contains a summary 
of the psychological analyses of Books IV, VIII, and IX of the Re- 
public. Chapter XVI returns to the main theme, making a final 
comparison of the results of this study of Plato with those of the first 
two parts. The conclusion is weak; and one can not help feeling 
that it was bound to be so. For between the dramas and mimes of 
the Sicilians, which portray and burlesque the everyday life of the 
common people, and the Attic prose dialogues of a leisured class, 
where dramatic effect is strictly subordinated to philosophical pur- 
pose, and women have little or no place, the differences must be 
greater than the resemblances. In general it can be said that Plato 
had all the makings of a great dramatic artist, but deliberately 
employed his talents in the service of philosophy. He had a deep 
insight into the characters and motives of men; and, if there is some 
resemblance between his characters and the realistic portraits and 
scenes of Epicharmus and Sophron, it is because both draw directly 
from human nature itself. It is significant that the earlier dialogues, 
which make the largest use of dramatic effects, were probably all 
written before the two principal visits to Sicily. 

The book is bound in stiff paper covers and handsomely and 
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clearly printed on thick paper. It is remarkably free, for a book 
of its size and character, from misprints and inaccuracies. I have 
noted the following typographical errors and errata: p. 62, n. 12 
(linear misplacement?), p. 97 (1. 8); p. 193 (n. 9); p. 236 (1. 1); 
p. 318 (1. 23) and p. 367 (n. 5 1. 3—should be ed. 3). There are 
exhaustive bibliographies to each part at the end, showing a wide 
acquaintance with the existing literature, chiefly German. 


AueEx. J. D. Portrous. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Da Guglielmo d’Auvergne a San Tomaso d’Aquino. Guglielmo 
d’Auvergne e l’ascesa verso Dio. Vol. I. Amato MAsnovo. 
Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1930. Pp. 
viii + 283. 

The present book constitutes the sixteenth volume of the philo- 
sophical series of the publications of the Catholic University of Milan, 
Italy. The author, professor of the history of medieval philosophy 
at that university, has undertaken to examine the development and 
point out the contrasts of medieval thought in the West from Wil- 
liam of Auvergne to Thomas Aquinas. This is but the first volume 
of a larger work which he has promised to publish. 

In the first two chapters of his work Professor Masnovo graphi- 
eally depicts the conflicts raging at the University of Paris from 
1229 to 1231, the very storm center of which was William of Au- 
vergne, then Bishop of Paris. He draws attention to the struggle for 
the recognition of Aristotle, whose writings had been proscribed in 
1229. 

Against Baumgartner, Schindele, Griinwald, and Baeumker the 
author maintains and seems to have established that William of 
Auvergne can no longer be regarded as a supporter of Anselm’s 
ontological argument for the existence of God, especially, since he 
took no pains to hide his sympathies for Gaunilo. However, Pro- 
fessor Masnovo agrees with Baumgartner and Karl Werner against 
Hauréau that the fiery Bishop of Paris is not to be put in the class 
of extreme realists with William of Champeaux. His position on 
the problem of universals rather approached that of Abélard with- 
out being identical with it. The author establishes by careful refer- 
ences to the text of William of Auvergne that, at least after the fall, 
all knowledge comes through the senses and the elaboration of the 
data of the senses by the intellect, including the knowledge of God 
which it is possible for men to attain. Thus he clears William of 
Auvergne of ontologism. 

Professor Masnovo shows that William of Auvergne was very 
well acquainted with the productions of the most active centers of 
contemporary thought, Chartres and Toledo. As he avoided the 
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exaggerated realism of the School of Chartres and its pantheistic 
proclivities, so he also steered clear of such colorless ecclecticism as 
that which characterized the writings of William of Auxerre. As an 
illustration of the independence of thought of William of Auvergne 
Professor Masnovo alleges that no one used the works of Avicenna 
more than William. At the same time, however, no one combatted 
the great Arabian philosopher more assiduously. The author points 
out, contrary to the opinion of Pierre Duhem, that William of Au- 
vergne did not adopt Avicenna’s doctrine of the real distinction be- 
tween essence and existence in creatures. He also demonstrates that 
Duhem was mistaken when he supposed that William’s Prima Philo- 
sophia had been lost. In reality the supposed lost work is William’s 
De Trinitate which is extant. 

Professor Masnovo finds a certain similarity between some of 
the tenets of William of Auvergne and those of Hume and Kant. 
He holds that William of Auvergne aroused reactions and preoccu- 
pations in Thomas Aquinas akin to those which Hume aroused in 
Kant when he awakened him from his dogmatic slumber. It ap- 
pears a bit strange that Professor Masnovo should suspect Hume of 
utilizing the writings of William of Auvergne during the three years 
he spent at La Fléche while composing his Inquiry Concerning Hu- 
man Understanding. The fact that William is not even mentioned 
by Hume he ascribes to Hume’s literary vanity. This is not impos- 
sible; however, the author has submitted no other evidence than the 
similarity between William’s ‘‘habitus’’ and ‘‘mos’’ and Hume’s 
‘‘habit’’ and ‘‘eustom.’’ Certainly this is not conclusive. It un- 
doubtedly would arouse considerable interest if it should definitely 
be established that Hume had profited by the works of William of 
Auvergne. 

One must acknowledge that Professor Masnovo has unquestion- 
ably thrown new light on the life and teaching of William of Au- 
vergne. He has produced a historical monograph which owing to 
his meticulous care and sound scholarship merits him not the least 
place among those who are engaged in the study of the history of the 
Middle Ages. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Geschichte der Logik. HetnricH Scuouz. (Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie in Lingsschnitten, 4.) Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt 
Verlag. 1931. Pp. x+ 78. 


There are so few good histories of logic that a new one is always 
welcome, and the same year that saw the publication of Jorgensen’s 
monumental Treatise of Formal Logic can still find room for a pamph- 
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let like this, however small it may be by comparison. Jorgensen’s 
work was not available when this outline history was issued, so that 
Scholz cared to name as outstanding only two contributions to the 
history of logic: the work of Prantl, which covered the period from 
Aristotle to the end of the fifteenth century, and Couturat’s study 
of Leibniz (p. v). Prantl he criticized for modern needs because 
his work was written before the recent development of symbolic 
logic which alone has made a clear understanding of formal logic 
possible (pp. v-vi). In a well annotated, seven-page bibliography 
at the end, the other material available for a historical study of logic 
is given. 

Scholz begins not with the history of logic from Aristotle, but 
with an analysis of the forms of logic. Since there are types of logic, 
he thinks it is necessary to understand their nature before any his- 
tory is attempted. In this analysis he devotes special attention to 
the Aristotelian formal logic and to the Kantian transcendental non- 
formal logic. 

The rest of the pamphlet is concerned entirely with formal logic. 
The history of the classical form of formal logic is studied first, be- 
ginning with Aristotle and coming up to Husserl’s Formale und 
transzendentale Logik, 1929. He includes under this heading all 
formal logic that is not inspired by the Leibnizian idea of logistics. 
Then follows, in the third and last section of the pamphlet the his- 
tory of the modern form of formal logic, of symbolic logic, in other 
words. This begins with Leibniz and includes everything that is 
consciously or unconsciously inspired by his idea of logisties. 

It is a most useful little summary of the history of logie from the 
point of view of symbolic logic. 

ANDREW D. Ossorn. 

New York Ciry. 


Idées; Platon, Descartes, Hegel. Awatn. Paris: Paul Hartmann. 

1932. 304 pp. 

France is fortunate in possessing both a number of literary men 
who write on philosophical subjects with competence, and several 
teachers of philosophy whose use of the pen commands the respect of 
literary circles. One of the latter is M. Emile Chartier, professor of 
philosophy at the Henri IV lycée in Paris, whose career began in a 
similar institution in the provinces at Rouen. From 1906 to 1914 
he contributed each day a little article of some fifty lines entitled 
Propos d’un Normand and signed ‘‘ Alain’’ to a Radical newspaper, 
the Dépéche de Rouen. Ten volumes of these Propos have since ap- 
peared in book form, together with as many more containing longer 
compositions, 
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Lest any American reader should visualize a French Dr. Frank 
Crane or Arthur Brisbane, let it be stated at once that all Alain’s 
writings are subtle and sophisticated, even somewhat precious at 
times, and certainly miles over the heads of most of his old Rouen 
audience. He is fond of compressing his ideas in ingenious epigrams, 
which may or may not be the result of his journalistic experience. 
In this present volume he presents what have evidently been courses 
of lectures, since worked over and refined, on three great figures in 
the history of philosophy. He does not pretend to speak in the 
character of historian, but rather ‘‘to bring to light a good number of 
profound and subterranean ideas.’’ He is something of a prag- 
matist, having little use for abstract intellectualism, and yet his com- 
ments are fresh and concrete without being superficial. He is at his 
best in his chapters on Descartes, whom he unreservedly admires. 
This book may well serve as a brilliant example of the way in which 
essays about philosophy, as in the case of George Santayana and 
a few others, may become living literature. 


Haroup A, LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


An Historical and Critical Examination of English Space and Time 
Theories from More to Berkeley. JoHN Tutt Baker. 1930. 
Pp. 90. (Columbia University Ph.D. Dissertation.) 


The author presents a critical analysis of the space-time theories 
of six classic English thinkers during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The concern of Henry More with the existential reality 
of space while he ignored the problem of time, the confusions im- 
ported by the Cambridge Platonists, and the growing clarity of the 
problems under the hand of Locke, are dealt with at some length. 
The chapter on Berkeley is perhaps the most thorough in the book, 
and that on Newton the least satisfactory owing to an underemphasis 
on the strictly physical aspects of Newton’s work. 

RupoteH Kacey. 


WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY. 
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BULLETIN DE LA SOcI&T£ FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 31° Année, 
No. 5. Les Humanités et la Civilisation moderne. Séance du 38 
Décembre, 1931. Thése: Jean Perrin. Discussion: G. Beaulavon, 
C. Bouglé, L. Brunschvicg, J. Hadamard, A. Lalande, X. Léon, Ed. 
Le Roy, Ch. Maurain, F. Roussel, Paul Valéry, E. Weill. Ap- 
pendice: Déposition de M. le Doyen Delacroix devant la Commission 
de 1’Enseignement de la Chambre. 
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REVUE DE PHiosopHiz. Nouvelle Série—Tome III, No. 5. Hans 
- Driesch et le probléme de |’individualité organique: Pierre Gardére. 
Reflexions sur la connaissance pratique: Yves Simon. Le probléme 
du principe philosophique inconditionnel: Oscar Philippe. 

SorentTia. Vol. LIT, N. CCXLVII-11. La propagazione della 
scienza attraverso i secoli: E. Bortolotti. Ueber Paraphoren. Ein 
Beitrag zum Bewegungsbild der Erdrinde: 8. Bubnoff. La chronaxie 
et sa signification physiologique. II® Partie: L. Lapicque. The 
Transition from the mediaeval to modern outlook in pure and ap- 
plied science: Georgius Agricola and the rise of metallurgical sci- 
ence: J. B. Hart. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiuosoriA ITALIANA. Anno XIII, Fase. 
V. Il ecarattere della filosofia tomistica: Giuseppe Saitta. Le eo- 
rrenti neovitalistiche e l’idealismo: Leonardo Grassi. L’etica di 
Giuseppe Butler: Eugenio Garin. 

Bentley, Arthur F.: Linguistic Analysis of Mathematics. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press. 1932. xii -+ 315 pp. 

Ford, Adelbert: The Story of Scientific Psychology. New York: 
Sears Publishing Co. 1932. xii+ 307 pp. $3.00. 

Geyser, Joseph: Das Gesetz der Ursache Untersuchungen zur Be- 
grindung des Allgemeinen Kausalgesetzes. Miinchen: Ernst Rein- 
hardt. 1933. 164 pp. 6.50 M. 

Greig, J. Y. T. (John Caruthers) David Hume. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1932. 436 pp. $3.75. 

Lewis, Clarence Irving and Cooper Harold Langford: Symbolic 
Logie. (Century Philosophy Series.) New York: The Century Co. 
1932. xi+ 506 pp. $5.00. 

Mannheim, Karl: Die Gegenwartsaufgaben der Soziologie. Ihre 
Lehrestalt. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1982. 
iii+ 65s. 2.40 M. 

Ogden, C. K.: Bentham’s Theory of Fictions. (International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method.) New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co. Ltd. 1932. clii+ 161 pp. $3.50. 

Paulhan, Fr.: L’Esthétique du Paysage. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1931. 250 pp. 18 fr. 

Stcherbatsky, Th.: Buddhist Logic. (Containing a translation 
of the Short Treatise of Logic by Dharmakirti, and of its Commen- 
tary by Dharmottara, with notes, appendices, and indices.) (Biblio- 
theca Buddhica XXVI) 2 vols. Leningrad. 1930, 1932. xii + 560 
pp.; vi + 468 pp. 

Hoénigswald, Richard: Erkenntnistheoretisches zur Schépfungs- 
geschichte der Genesis. (Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher Vortrage 
und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsgeschichte 
161.) Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1932. 36s. 1.50M. 
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Lévy, Louis-Germain: Maimonide. (Les Grands Philosophes. ) 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. Nouvelle édition. ii+ 286 pp. 465 fr. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Program of the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association which will be held 
December 28, 29, and 30 at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
8:00 P.M. Informal Smoker 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:30 A.M. 


Welcome by President Marion E. Park 
Celebration of the Tercentenary of Locke and Spinoza 
ee ik 6 eee dadtennarenwes Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 
Spinoza’s Doctrine of Intellectual Intuition 
Benjamin Ginzburg 


I is 6 ww ciaaubeck ani die ae oleae Raphael Demos 

2:30 P.M. 

ee TEe FUTIOS ago sco cnnvesswas cecdecs Brand Blanshard 

Wet Ave Prepemkiome? 6 onc chic cccccccescssves Morris R. Cohen 

The Problem of General Propositions.......... Andrew P. Ushenko 
Are Particulars Constituents of Propositions? ....... Inucius Garvin 


(Introduced by C. J. Ducasse) 


4:30 P.M. Tea (as guests of President Park) 
5:30 P.M. Meeting of Executive Committee 
7:30 P.M. Annual Association Dinner 
Presidential Address: Freedom, Necessity, and Mind 
Edward Gleason Spaulding 


FRripAY, DECEMBER 30 


Concurrent Discussions 


9:30 A.M. Drviston I 


The Operational Test of Meaninglessness.......... Ray H. Dotterer 
NS EEE FOE SORTA E REO Albert E. Blumberg 
is i canied degtasdseikeneonssaee nian Paul Weiss 
Logical Positivism and Psychology..............+5: John A. Irving 
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9:30 A.M. Drviston II 


Relational Absolutes Helen H. Parkhurst 
The Relation of the Moral to the Aesthetic Standard in Plato 
Katherine Gilbert 
The Right and the Good, Methodology in Ethies....Sarah H. Brown 
Reality and ‘‘the Real’’ in Bradley Rudolf Kagey 


2 P.M. Annual Business Meeting 


Concurrent Discussions 
2:30 P.M. Drviston I 


Aristotle’s Analytic Method Abraham Edel 
(Introduced by F. J. E. Woodbridge) 
The Theory of Logical Continuity Lewis S. Feuer 
(Introduced by Morris R. Cohen) 

The Identity of Formal and Material Truth in Rational Thinking 
Kurt E. Rosinger 
On Truth John Somerville 
(Introduced by H. W. Schneider) 


2:30 P.M. Division II 


Open Discussion on Ethies and Social Philosophy 
(Each speaker limited to five minutes) 


Information may be obtained from the Secretary ad interim, Pro- 


fessor Harold A. Larrabee, 1645 Wendell Avenue, Schenectady, New 
York. 





The Kant-Gesellschaft has appointed Professor Edgar S. Bright- 
man of Boston University as Chairman of the National Group of the 
Kant-Gesellschaft in the United States. Any individual, or any li- 
braty or other institution, may secure a membership in the Society 
by sending a check for $3.50 to Professor Brightman at Box 35, 
Newton Center, Massachusetts. Membership in the Society entitles 
one to a year’s subscription to the Kant-Studien, a leading German 
philosophical journal, and to other occasional publications of the So- 
ciety. There is special value in membership for professors or stu- 


dents who are intending to spend some time in German university 
centers. 





